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Cover:  Whyte  Avenue,  Old  Strathcona,  Edmonton:  Sustained  and  successful 
recycling  of  heritage  buildings  in  Old  Strathcona  began  after  City  Council 
accepted  the  Strathcona  Historical  Group's  proposal  to  preser\'e  and  revitalize  the 
area  instead  of  demolish  it  for  a  freeway  in  1973.  Heritage  Canada,  the  Cit>-  of 
Edmonton,  and  Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism  have  supported  the  restora- 
tion of  the  area,  which  is  sponsored  and  administered  by  the  Old  Strathcona 
Foundation.  Over  the  years,  individual  o\mers  and  the  Old  Strathcona  Founda- 
tion have  rehabilitated  residential,  commercial  and  public  buildings,  receiving 
support  from  the  Albena  Historical  Resources  Foundation  and  Emplo-^Tnent  and 
Immigration  Canada  for  many  of  the  projects.  As  well,  the  City  and  the  Old 
Strathcona  Foundation  have  upgraded  the  streetscape. 
Photo  Credit:  R.F.M.  Mclnnis. 
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Message  from  the  Minister 


Dear  Foundation  Members: 

Increasingly ,  Albertans  are  coming  to  appreciate  the 
wide  variety  of  benefits  from  preservation  of  heritage 
buildings.  But  there's  another,  less  well-known  story  in 
heritage  preservation' s  friendliness  to  the  environment. 

I  applaud  the  Foundation's  "green"  efforts  -  described 
in  this  issue  of  The  Cornerstone. 

Heritage  building  rehabilitation  and  restoration  projects 
-  now  seen  as  a  viable  option  by  the  development  community  -  grew  out  of  public 
appreciation  of  the  history,  character  and  intimate  scale  of  heritage  buildings  and  districts. 
They  also  recycle  materials  and  energy ,  on  a  massive  scale . 

Congratulations  to  you,  on  your  work  towards  conservation  of  our  heritage  resources, 
and  in  improving  our  environment. 


Yours  truly, 


Doug  Main 

Minister  of  Culture  and  Multiculturalism 
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Message  from  the 
Foundation's  Chairman 


Dear  Foundation  Members. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  "gi'een"  issue  is  to  empower 
you  as  people  interested  in  heritage  preservation  uith  some 
new  tools  -  environmental  arguments  for  heritage  building 
conservation.  While  discussed  in  the  heritage  literature  of 
ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  this  green  approach  seems  to  have 
been  lost  for  some  time,  only  recently  h'  be  rediscovered. 
Yet  It  is  an  unportam  and  timely  aspect  of  comervation. 
which  speaks  about  the  best  uses  of  the  earth's  limned 
resources.  There  is  little  question  that  the  field  of  heritage 
preservation  could  benefit  from  both  the  popularity  and  experience  of  the  green  campaign 
which  is  now'  becoming  a  normal  part  of  our  daily  lives  and  consumptive  practices. 

How  much  energy  does  it  take  to  erect  a  structure!  How  consumptive  are  the 
different  materials  used  in  construction?  How  can  we  best  take  advantage  of  our  reserves 
of  embodied  energy  and  building  niatenals?  Who  is  recycling  buildings  and  what  are  they 
being  used  for?  What  are  the  links  between  saving  the  natural  hndscape  and  preserving 
our  built  environment?  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  itenvs  that  will  be  touched  on  in  this 
spring  issue  of  The  Coraerstone. 

What  are  your  feelings  about  the  g-een  approach?  Do  you  have  some  interesting  case 
studies  or  related  articles?  Are  you  looking  for  any  materiab  to  complete  your  restora- 
tion? Please  let  us  hear  from  you  and  perhaps  we  can  share  some  of  your  views  with  the 
rest  of  Alberta's  heritage  community. 


Yours  sincerely. 


Charlach  R.D.  Mackintosh 
Chauinan  of  the  Board 
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very  where  you  look,  people  are  practising 
the  new  three  Rs  of  the  '90s  -  reducing, 
reusing,  recycling.  When  they  restore  historic 
buildings,  they're  reducing  building  materials 
wastes  and  the  consumption  of  resources,  they're 
reusing  functioning  structures  and  materials, 
and  they're  recycling  old  buildings,  revitalizing 
our  rich  cultural  heritage. 

While  the  perspective  and  goals  of  those 
involved  in  heritage  conservation  may  be  con- 
cern about  hristorical  resources,  in  the  process 
they  are  acting  in  environmentally  conscious 
ways.  People  who  are  involved  in  protecting 
heritage  resources  speak  the  same  language  as 
those  involved  in  protecting  natural  resources: 
preservation,  conservation,  restoration,  reha- 
bilitation, recycling.  But  more  than  words  and 
actions  seem  to  be  parallel.  They  share  an 
underlying  philosophy,  values,  and  concern 
about  issues  such  as  quality  of  life,  responsible 
use  of  land,  and  averting  irreversible  depletion 
of  non-renewable  resources.  And  it  seems, 
they  are  increasingly  interested  in  forging  new 
links  between  heritage  conservation  and  envi- 
ronmental protection,  in  finding  ways  to  learn  j 
from  one  another  and  in  developing  alliances.  J 
About  10  years  ago,  some  people  saw  the  J 
connections.  In  New  Energy  from  Old  Build-  1 


ings,  a  collection  of  papers  on  energy  conserva- 
tion published  in  1981  by  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  in  the  U.S.,  Michael 
Ainslie,  President  of  the  National  Trust  at  the 
time,  wrote  in  the  foreword,  "The  simple  phi- 
losophy of  reusing  what  is  best  from  the  past 
and  rejecting  the  throwaway  mentality  is  the 
same  ethic  behind  protecting  wildlife,  guard- 
ing the  beauty  of  fragile  natural  areas  and 
saving  gasoline,  fuel  oil  and  electricity."  He 
noted  that  in  the  U.S.,  a  formal  alliance  had 
been  created  between  organizations  involved 
in  historical  preservation  and  natural  area  con- 
servation to  cooperate  on  legislation  and  fed- 
eral funding  that  affected  both. 
continued  on  page  6 

Above: 

Hillhurst  Cottage  School  (1910),  Calgary 

Poor  economic  times  and  high  enrolment  kept 
this  school  open  until  1 955 ,  despite  its 
construction  in  the  1910-1912  boom  as  a 
temporary  building.  Its  rehabilitation  enables 
people  to  convey  both  environmental  and 
heritage  conservation  messages  since  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Association  now  runs  this  Provincial 
Historic  Resource  (1986)  as  an  environmental 
resource  centre. 

Left: 

Notre  Dame  Convent  (1909),  Morinville 

Morinville' s  oldest  and  most  notable  remaining 
educational  and  cultural  facility ,  the  massive 
building  served  both  as  a  residence  for  nuns  and 
students  and  as  a  school  until  1972.  French- 
Canadian  Convent  style  in  design,  it  links  the 
community  with  the  architectural  and  cultural 
heritaj--2  of  its  early  French-Canadian  settlers. 
Today,  the  Registered  Historic  Resource  (1977) 
is  a  well-used  community  cultural  centre. 
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Sometimes,  the  underlying  parallel  think- 
ing involved  in  heritage  and  environmental 
conserv^ation  is  obvious  but  not  referred  to 
directly.  In  "Land  Use  in  the  Ecologically  Sen- 
sible City,"  an  article  in  Alternatives,  Vol.  18, 
No.  1  1991,  a  journal  published  by  University' 
of  Waterloo,  E.  P.  Fowler  doesn't  mention 
historical  restoration  or  heritage  preservation, 
but  everything  he  says  and  suggests  applies. 

He  believes  that  "there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
land-use  decision  makers  to  recognize  the  not- 
so-obvious  links  between  municipal  land-use 
decisions  and  the  deterioration  of  the  environ- 
ment..." He  cites  large-scale,  decentralized, 
single-use  development  with  its  dependence 
on  cars  as  a  major  problem.  Included  in  his 
specific  proposals  for  an  ecologically  sensible 
city  are  elements  that  seem  a  perfect  fit  for 
heritage  conservation  and  the  re\'italization  of 
inner  city  older  neighbourhoods: 

"Involve  future  users  in  the  design  process" 
-  high  participation  is  almost  a  given  in  any 
restoration  project; 

"Encourage  small-scale  projects"  -  heritage 
resources  involve  human  scale  and  accessibil- 
ity; 

"Mix  land  uses"  -  many  heritage  projects 
combine  residences,  shops,  galleries,  museums, 
offices  and  workshops;  older  neighbourhoods 
contain  residential,  commercial  and  public 
buildings. 

Fowler  believes  that  many  ecological  crises 
have  developed  because  people  have  felt  "sepa- 
rate" from  and  powerless  to  change  the  envi- 
ronment, built  or  natural.  Highrises  and  sprawl- 
ing development  reinforce  those  feelings,  he 


suggests.  But  small-scale  urban  revitalization 
projects  encourage  a  sense  of  responsibility,  he 
counters,  demonstrating  time  and  again  that 
when  people  are  involved  in  rebuilding  places 
they  will  use  and  inhabit,  they  do  it  in  more 
environmentally-friendly  ways.  The  lesson,  he 
says,  is  that  "the  cit>'  can  change  and  grow 
without  tearing  down  old  buildings  and  using 
large  amount  of  new  materials..."  Precisely  the 
thinking  of  heritage  consers^ationists  who  want 
to  preserve  the  past,  revitalizing  their  commu- 
nities so  they  can  flourish  in  the  future. 

Old  Strathcona,  a  revitalized  older  commu- 
nity ui  Edmonton,  is  a  fine  example.  Old 
Strathcona  combines  historic  and  new,  pro- 
viding a  heritage  environment  and  a  vibrant 
residential  and  commercial  community.  Re- 
cently, the  Alberta  Historical  Resources  Foun- 
dation has  approved  a  grant  for  a  feasibility 
study  to  determine  the  strategy  and  scope  of 
future  restoration  for  Old  Strathcona  and  pro- 
vide direction  and  support  for  its  application  as 
an  Alberta  Historic  District. 


Parsons  Residence  (1903),  Red  Deer 

Built  of  bricks  from  the  local  Piper  s  Brickyard, 
this  home  passed  from  Thomas  Goard  of  the  Red 
Deer  Music  Company  to  Edward  Michener  and 
then  to  Dr.  Richard  Parsons  in  1905.  He  lived 
and  practised  here  and  the  family  remained  imtil 
1983.  The  Red  Deer  Native 
Friendship  Society  have 
restored  and  rehabilitated  the 
building  as  a  centre  for  social 
services,  cultural, 
educational,  employment  and 
community  development 
programmes  for  native 
people.  It  brings  together  m 
one  project  nyiny  of  the 
elements  ivhich  Fowler  sees 
as  important. 
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These  days,  more  and  more  people  are  be- 
ginning to  talk  again  about  the  necessity  of 
building  bridges  and  forming  coalitions,  to 
protect  both  our  natural  and  heritage  resources. 

In  the  July  1991  issue  of  IMPACT,  Herit- 
age Canada's  newsletter,  a  report  on  the  Cana- 
dian Heritage  Forum  held  last  May,  indicated 
that  workshop  participants  agreed  that  "herit- 
age should  become  part  of  any  definition  of 
environment,  as  both  are  quality  of  life  issues," 
and  suggested  that  heritage  groups  be  in  closer 
contact  with  nature  conservancy  groups  and 
establish  links  with  environmental  issues.  It 
also  noted  that  Director  of  the  Canadian  Envi- 
ronmental Network,  Eva  Schacherl,  said  that 
the  environmental  network  is  keen  to  share 
information  and  provide  mutual  support  for  a 
Canadian  Heritage  Network. 

Last  November,  the  International  Council 
on  Monuments  and  Sites  (ICOMOS)  Canada 
conference  was  called  "Environment  and  Her- 
itage: Towards  a  New  Partnership."  In  the 
ICOMOS  Canada  Bulletin,  Vol.  1 ,  No.  1 , 1 992 , 
Christina  Cameron,  Director  General, 
National  Historic  Sites  Directorate,  En- 
vironment Canada,  wrote  about  what 
heritage  conservationists  can  learn  from 
the  success  of  environmental  groups.  She 
wonders  why  environmental  crises  gar- 
ner headlines,  public  concern  and  gov- 
ernment funding,  while  heritage  conser- 
vation fails  to  get  people's  attention. 
After  all,  in  theory  and  policy,  environ- 
mental and  heritage  issues  are  linked,  she 
notes,  citing  the  Brundtland  Report, 
UNESCO  charters  and  its  Man  and  the 
Biosphere  programme,  the  World  Herit- 
age Convention,  and  Canada's  Green 
Plan  as  significant  examples. 

Cameron  says  that  one  reason  for  the 
attention  given  to  environmental  issues  is  that 
people  view  environmental  crises  as  directly 
threatening  their  personal  physical  well-being. 
However,  they  don't  see  the  impact  of  cultural 
heritage,  don't  understand  how  they're  affected 
by  the  destruction  of  their  cultural  heritage, 
how  it  affects  their  "spiritual  and  cultural  well- 
being."  Heritage  conservationists  have  focussed 
on  technical  aspects  but  not  concentrated  on 


telling  people  about  the  meaning  of  heritage. 
To  succeed  as  environmental  groups  have, 
conservationists  will  have  to  learn  to  demon- 
strate "why  heritage  conservation  is  important 
to  the  health  and  vitality  of  our  nation,"  she 
proposes,  and  to  do  so  in  clear,  understandable 
and  popular  terms.  For  example,  she  suggests, 
heritage  conservationists  could  show  people 
how  recycling  historic  buildings  is  a  prime 
example  of  "sustainable  development,"  or  how 
heritage  sites  are  the  perfect  stage  for  illustrat- 
ing both  good  and  poor  environmental  prac- 
tices of  the  past.  They  could  learn  as  well  from 
native  people  about  the  integration  of  the 
spiritual,  cultural  and  physical,  she  adds. 

Cameron  sees  the  125th  Anniversary  of 
Confederation  as  a  timely  opportunity  for  her- 
itage conservationists  and  environmental  ad- 
vocates, governments  and  the  private  sector  to 
work  together  to  support  and  promote  heritage 
conservation. 

continued  on  page  21 


Raymond  Buddhist  Church  (1902/03) 

The  town's  first  public  school,  this  was  the 
Second  Ward  Church  and  Meeting  House  until 
1 929 ,  when  the  fledgeling  Japanese  Society 
purchased  it  from  the  Mormon  Church.  A 
centre  for  the  fapanese  community ,  it  has  been 
significant  for  Buddhism  and  important  to  the 
"spiritual  and  cultural  well-being"  of  the 
Japanese  people  in  Alberta  and  Canada. 
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You  may  be  drawn  to  restore  a  particular 
structure  or  site  because  of  its  rich  histori- 
cal, cultural  significance  or  even  sheer  eco- 
nomics, but  saving  heritage  buildings,  preser\  - 
ing  and  conserving  history',  makes  sense  en\  i- 
ronmentally,  too.  When  you  recycle  old  build- 
ings instead  of  demolishing  them,  you  reduce 
the  amount  of  building  materials  relegated  to 
the  dump,  you  reduce  the  consumption  of 
resources  required  for  new  construction  and 
you  reuse  the  in\-estmenr  ot  energy  and  re- 
source consumption  that  went  into  the  build- 
ing in  the  first  place. 

Various  authors  in  New  Energy  from  Old 
Buildings,  published  in  1981  by  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preser\'ation  (U.S.),  explore 
this  idea  in  their  papers  on  energ\'  conserva- 
tion. Throughout  the  book,  they  refer  to  "em- 
bodied energy,',"  a  concept  defined  in  the  glos- 
sary as:  "Amount  of  energy,  measured  in  Btus 
(British  thermal  units)  represented  by  the  pro- 
duction, deliver^'  and  installation  of  materials 
in  an  existing  building... The  energ\'  equivalent 
of  one  gallon  (American)  of  gasoline  is  re- 
quired to  make,  deliver  and  install  eight  bricks." 

In  "Preserving  History  and  Saving  Energ\': 
Two  Sides  of  the  Same  Coin,"  John  C.  Sawhill 
then  deputy  secretary,  U.S.  Department  of 
Energ^^  and  principal  author  ot  Improving  the 
Energy  Efficiency  in  the  American  Economy, 
notes  that  more  people  are  realizing  not  only 
that  it  is  often  less  expensive  to  rehabilitate  an 
old  building  for  current  use  than  to  construct  a 
new  one,  but  also  that  "energ^"  efficiency  and 


Edson  Red  Brick  School  (1913) 

Built  as  a  resuh  of  the  rapid  economic  hoom  of 
the  region,  the  <chu,'>l  played  a  significant  role  m 
the  suniial  uj  the  u.'un  when  the  Canadian 
Sorthern  Railway  aiid  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacijic 
Raikcay  ahaiidtoned  portions  ut  their  lines 
hetu  een  Edmonton  arid  Jasper.  The  Edson 
Cidtural  Rentage  Organization  operates  the 
Registered  Historic  Resource  ( 19S6  )  as  a 
community  arts  cenne.  Consider  the  "embodied 
enero-s"  m  its  classicalh  staled  brickuork. 


preserx'ation  go  hand  in  hand." 

That's  where  "embodied  energy  "  comes  in. 
Sawhill  suggests  that  before  people  compare 
energ\-  costs  of  older  buildings  with  new  en- 
erg\'-efficient  ones,  they  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  energy,-  value  ot  materials  already 
used  in  the  original  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. "It  took  energ\',  materials  and  human  labor 
to  put  it  up,  and  it  would  take  energy,  machines 
and  labor  to  tear  it  down." 

Sawhill  also  notes  an  added  economic 
benefit  of  preser\'ation.  Retailers  find  that 
rehabilitation  of  older  buildings  creates  an 
"historically  or  architecturally  interesting 
environment,"  a  proven  "irresistable  attrac- 
tion" to  tourists  and  local  residents.  So, 
conservation  of  historic  buildings  is  a  sa\  ing 
and  a  wise  investment,  economically  and 
en\'ironmentally,  m  past,  present  and  future 
terms,  he  argues. 
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In  "Assessing  Energy  Conservation  Ben- 
efits: A  Study,"  Calvin  W.  Carter,  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
in  the  U.S,  presents  the  models  illustrating 
"embodied  energy"  and  the  energy  efficiency  of 
rehabilitating  old  buildings.  He  provides  data 
from  the  Council's  study  "Assessing  the  Energy 
Conservation  Benefits  of  Historic  Preserva- 
tion: Methods  and  Examples,"  issued  in  1979, 
which  concluded  that  "...there  isnodoubtthat 
(rehabilitating  old  buildings)  saves  more  en- 
ergy than  does  new  construction." 

In  this  study,  energy  already  existing  in  a 
structure  to  be  rehabilitated,  energy  needed  for 
construction  and  rehabilitation,  energy  needed 
for  demolition  and  preparation  of  a  construc- 
tion site  and  energy  required  to  operate  a  reha- 
bilitated or  newly  constructed  building  were 
measured.  Three  preservation  studies,  a  hous- 
ing development,  a  commercial  complex  and  a 
family  home,  tested  the  models.  All  three  cases 
proved  the  energy  conservation  and  environ- 
mental sense  of  rehabilitation.  Carter  explains. 

Different  models  were  developed  to  assess 
the  savings,  he  elaborates.  The  Building  Con- 
cept Model  provides  the  roughest  estimate,  the 
savings  calculated  on  the  gross  floor  area  using 
a  table  of  per-square-foot  figures  for  categories 
of  buildings,  such  as  residential,  warehouse, 
library  etc.  For  example,  a  single  family  resi- 
dence represents  an  energy  investment  of 
100,000  Btus  per  square  foot.  Demolition  of 
that  building,  according  to  the  study,  would 
require  an  additional  3,100  Btus  per  square 
foot.  While  restoration  would  consume  energy 
for  new  materials,  complete  new  construction, 
taking  into  account  the  energy  for  demolition, 
new  materials  plus  the  lost  energy  investment 
would  consume  considerably  more.  Thus,  re- 
habilitation comes  out  well  ahead. 

The  Building  Survey  Model  uses  more  de- 
tailed information  about  floor  area  and  seven 
primary  building  materials,  as  well  as  heating 
and  cooling  systems  to  provide  a  more  accurate 
estimate,  with  Btus  measured  per  unit.  For 
example,  wood  products  contain  9,000  Btus  of 
embodied  energy  per  board  foot,  brick  ^00,000 
Btus  per  cubic  foot,  primary  iron  and  steel 
products,  25,000  Btus  per  pound.  Finally,  the 


Building  Inventory  Model  gives  the  best  idea  of 
the  embodied  energy  by  specifying  the  climate, 
building  characteristics,  patterns  of  energy  use 
and  detailed  description  of  materials,  for  exam- 
ple, dressed  softwood  boards,  dressed  hard- 
wood lumber,  handsplit  shakes  and  shingles, 
etc.  Using  this  model,  you  can  determine,  for 
example,  embodied  energy  savings  of  1 , 1 27,000 
Btus  for  each  double-hung  wood  window  unit, 
or  18,000  Btus  per  board  foot  of  finished  wood 
molding. 

Carter  reports  on  the  application  of  the 
models  to  the  three  case  studies.  The  Grand 
Central  Arcade  in  Seattle,  for  example,  an 
1899  hotel  containing  80,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  was  restored  for  offices  and  shops. 
It  contains  about  131  billion  Btus  of  embodied 
energy.  Carter  writes  that  it  cost  1 7  billion  Btus 
to  rehabilitate  the  building,  while  a  new  build- 
ing would  have  required  an  investment  of  an- 
other 109  billion  Btus. 

In  every  case,  using  these  models,  calculat- 
ing embodied  energy  and  energy  required  for 
rehabilitation  and  operation  and  comparing 
that  to  demolition,  construction  and  opera- 
tion, historic  preservation  made  sense. 

continued  on  page  2 1 


Tipton  and  Hulbert  Blocks 
(1911/12),  Edmonton 

Built  by  R.A.  Hulbert,  who  figured  prominently 
in  the  early  land  and  development  boom  in 
Strathcona,  these  solid  old  buildings  with  their 
ornate  facades  represent  commercial  architecture 
common  to  the  main  streets  of  western 
Canadian  towns  and  much  "embodied  energy." 
They  provide  attractive,  recycled  space  for 
today's  businesses  in  the  revitalized  commercial 
centre  of  Old  Strathcona. 
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^ieriixda  Conley,  Chief  of  the  Alberta  'Slain 
Street  Programme;  Larry  Pearson,  Chief  of 
Architectural  Preservation,  Historic  Sites 
and  Archives,  Alherta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism;  and  David  Siurray, 
Architect,  talk  about  heritage-environment 
conservation  connections. 


The  Alexandra  diaing  r.h^  1930s. 


the  Alberta  Main  Street  Programme, 
II  what  people  do  and  why  they  do  it  repre- 
sent "green"  thinking,  says  Merinda  Conley. 

The  two  components  of  what  the  Pro- 
gramme accomplishes,  historic  preser\'ation 
and  conser\^ation,  are  analagous  to  an  environ- 
mental ethic,  she  explains.  "In  heritage  conser- 
vation, restoration  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  it 
has  the  least  impact  on  the  structure,  to  main- 
tain the  original  character  of  the  building,  the 
form  and  function  of  the  design."  Renovation 
and  rehabilitation  are  done  to  recycle  the  build- 
ing, to  ensure  its  continued  use  and  mainte- 
nance, she  adds.  "We  preser\'e  the  facade  and 
stabilize  it  to  reduce  or  stop  further  deteriora- 


In  her  experience,  restoration  practices  are 
"green:"  "You  repair  and  maintain  a  historic 
building  in  a  knowledgeable  and  sensitive  way 
so  as  not  to  damage  the  building  in  the  process. 
You  protect  the  building  from  decay,  without 
destroying  the  historic  value."  The  goal  is  his- 
torical and  architectural  integrity,  ensuring 
long  term  protection,  she  explains,  but,  she 
adds,  "the  building  recycling  has  proven 
to  be  both  safe  for  the  environment  and 
cost-effective.  Our  emphasis  is  on  the 
restoration  of  materials  which  means  lower 
costs  in  rehabilitating  than  in  expensive 
contemporary'  facelifts..."  She  also  notes 
that  tradespeople  themselves,  architects, 
engineers,  manufacturers  and  suppliers, 
are  interested  in  finding  the  most  envi- 
ronmentally-conscious products  and  meth- 
ods for  building  rehabilitation. 

TTie  reasons  whv  the  Programme  sa\'es 


old  buildings  involve  an  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  the  built  environment,  Conlev  ex- 
plains. She  compares  it  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  its  conservation  and  preservation. 
Rather  than  dealing  with  the  indi^"idual  fea- 
tures of  a  single  building,  the  Programme  \  iew5 
buildings  in  a  broader  context.  "Let's  relate  it 
to  the  natural  landscape,"  she  proposes,  "which 
has  provided  us  with  a  sense  of  scale,  beauD,-. 
harmony  and  stability'.. .Compare  the  (.historic 
main  streets  of  our  communities  with  the  natu- 
ral landscape  and  you  find  a  collection  of  build- 
ings, a  grouping  of  aesthetic  features  that  trans- 
form into  another  landcape  leading  to  the  same 
sense  of  scale,  harmony,  continuit^^  stability 
and  security'..." 

The  Alberta  Main  Street  Programme  is 
designed  to  improve  'quality  of  life,'  an  impor- 
tant shared  goal  with  environmental  consen-a- 
tionists,  Conley  adds.  "By  keeping  the  commu- 
nity? informed  through  meetings,  workshops, 
news  articles  and  e^'ents,  the  Programme  raises 
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'      public  awareness  about  the  complexity  of  res- 
]      toration  and  fosters  the  development  of  a  Pro- 
gramme that  is  both  environmentally  safe  and 
economically  sound. .  .Historic  restoration  con- 
tributes to  the  town's  quality  of  life  because  it 
;     achieves  these  two  goals."  When  people  feel 
i      part  of  the  action,  involved  and  committed, 
they  will  protect  their  environment,  built  or 
|l      natural,  Conley  concludes, 
j 

i      -  Merinda  Conley  has  been  Chief  of  Alberta  Main 
Street  Programme  since  January  1991  and  holds  a 
j      Master  of  Environmental  Design  in  Architecture  from 
i      University  of  Calgary .  She  provides  guidance  and 
I      technical  support  to  Alberta  Main  Street  Project 
<      Coordinators  and  helps  to  facilitate  nevu  projects  in 
revitalizing  heritage  areas . 

Heritage  conservation  runs  counter  to  the 
"throwaway  mentality,"    says  Larry 
'      Pearson.  He  believes  we  can  all  learn  from 
I      older  buildings.       "We're  moving  away  from 
I      disposable  objects,  looking  at  things  with  longer 
I      lifespans... gaining  an  understanding  that  an 
object,  maybe  as  large  as  a  building,  can  be 
designed  so  that  it  lasts  and  you  don't  have  to 
!      dispose  of  it  and  replace  it  in  a  short  time." 
I      Older  buildings  don't  have  planned  obsoles- 
cence, he  notes.  They  have  a  quality  and  char- 
I      acter  from  finely  crafted  components, 
j  As  well,  the  buildings  themselves  were  of- 

\  ten  constructed  with  a  strong  connection  to 
I  the  physical  environment,  using  local  stone  or 
wood,  and,  he  adds,  "you  could  argue  that  the 
scale  is  more  sympathetic  to  the 
environment. ..they  show  an  understanding  of 
how  people  worked  in  consort  with  nature  to 
develop  an  interrelationship  between  the  built 
and  natural  environment."  Many  heritage 
structures  used  materials  such  as  mud  plaster 
for  thick  walls  and  traditional  building  strate- 
gies such  as  south  facing  windows  and  interior 
planning  to  stay  cool  by  day,  hold  heat  at  night 
and  enhance  the  flow  of  air.  "They  work  with 
the  environment,  take  maximum  advantage  of 
it,"  he  explains. 

Pearson  also  believes  that  historic  and  en- 
vironmental conservation  reflect  a  similar  way 
of  thinking  and  a  holistic  approach.  Conserva- 
tionists are  cognizant  of  the  need  to  understand 
the  significant  characteristics  of  the  object 


they  are  trying  to  preserve,  he  explains.  "You 
have  to  understand  what  it  is  you're  dealing 
with  and  how  it  functions  and  make  sure  than 
anything  you  do  keeps  what  you've  got  and 
doesn't  lead  to  more  damage  than  if  you  hadn't 
intervened."  In  both  environmental  and  herit- 
age conservation,  you  learn  to  understand  the 
object  as  part  of  a  complex  whole,  whether  it's 
an  ecosystem  or  building  system.  This  leads  to 
a  guiding  philosophy  that  "it's  better  to  main- 
tain something  than  to  repair  it,  better  to  repair 
it  than  replace  it,"  he  notes. 

continued  on  page  1 2 


Fire  Hall,  No.l  (191 1),  Calgary 

This  brick  and  sandstone  landmark  served  as 
^  Calgary's  main  station  until  1973.  Btidget  Rent- 
J  a-Car  has  restored  the  Registered  Historic 
i  Resource  (1975),  an  award-winning  adaptation 
g  of  a  recycled  building.  It  carefully  preserves  both 
'I  the  architectural  features  and  the  history  of  the 
^  people  who  served  in  Fire  Hall  No.  J . 


Didshury  C.P.R.  Station  (1902) 

On  the  historic  Calgary -Edmonton  line,  this 
station  depicts  early  railway  history  and  the 
growth  of  the  province.  The  Lions  Club 
restored  and  relocated  this  Provincial  Historic 
Resource  (1979)  as  a  home  for  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Guides. 
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Both  environmental  and  heritage  conser- 
vation connect  us  with  the  past  and  help  us  see 
ourselves  on  a  continuum,  he  adds.  "It's  impor- 
tant because  it  gives  us  a  sense  of  where  we  are 
with  respect  to  where  we've  been,  helps  us 
understand  what  is  important  to  us." 

Conser\'ationists  will  succeed  if  people  prac- 
tice conservation  because  they  believe  in  it, 
not  because  it's  the  law,  he  stresses.  "It  has  to 
become  second  nature  to  us.. .people  have  to  be 
doing  it  because  it  is  important  to  do  it." 

-  Larry  Pearson  is  Chief  of  the  Architectural 
Preservation  Services  Programme,  Historic  Sites  and 
Archives  Services,  Alberta  Culture  and 
Multiculturalism.  Rejoined  the  department  in  1979  as 
Restoration  Officer  at  the  Ukrainian  Village  and  holds 
an  Honours  Degree  in  Art  History  from  Queen  s 
University  and  a  Master  of  Environmental  Design  in 
Architecture  from  the  University  of  Calgary . 

You  can  support  heritage  preservation  with 
environmental  and  heritage  arguments,  says 
David  Murray.  And  they  can  work  effectively 
to  reinforce  each  other,  he  proposes.  But  con- 
servationists, heritage  and  environmental,  need 
new  economic  models  and  more  political  clout 
to  be  more  effective,  he  believes. 

Murray  is  drawn  to  the  recycling  of  older 
buildings  and  the  restoration  of  historic  areas 
by  their  connnection  with  the  past,  "I  love  the 
examination  of  an  old  building  for  its  original- 
ity and  its  changes  over  time. ..buildings  are 
fascinating,  complex  stor^'books."  For  him,  they 
reflect  a  commitment  to  fine  craftsmanship,  a 
sense  of  community'  and  public  life,  cultural 
heritage  values  which  he  perceives  to  be  "in 
line  with  environmental  principles,"  which  are 
considered  "green"  values.  As  well,  he  notes, 
even  though  people  may  undertake  main  street 
programmes  and  inner  dry  revitalization  for 
economic  and  heritage  reasons,  there  are  envi- 
ronmental pay-offs  in  efficient  land  use  and 
resource  management. 

He  also  articulates  direct  environmental 
arguments  tor  restoration.  Recycling  older 
buildings  is  labour,  but  not  materials  intensive 
and  that  means  less  waste,  less  resource  con- 
sumption. "When  you  recycle  a  building,  you 
have  less  trash  going  to  landfills  (than  when 


you  demolish  it)  and  you  use  up  fewer  resources 
in  rehabilitating  it  than  in  new  construction," 
he  confirms.  As  well,  he  continues,  "we  are 
asked  to  use  the  gentlest  methods"  for  cleaning 
and  restoring  older  buildings.  He  follows  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  for  Reha- 
bilitation (U.S.),  developed  to  minimize  dam- 
age to  materials  and  design,  but  Murray  says 
that  in  his  experience,  the  gentlest  methods 
"also  tend  to  be  more  environmentally  sensi- 
tive." So,  for  example,  he  elaborates,  workers 
will  first  attempt  to  clean  old  brick  facades  with 
water  rather  than  solvents  or  abrasives,  or  to 
remove  paint  with  a  water-based  gel. 

However,  our  economic  models  don't  take 
into  account  environmental  or  heritage  con- 
servation values,  he  argues.  They  undervalue 
land  in  the  suburbs,  assess  inner  city  land  too 
high.  He  proposes  we  use  environmental  argu- 
ments to  get  to  the  true  costs.  "Environmental- 
ists say,  let's  start  to  attach  real  value  to  our 
land  and  when  we  consume  something,  let's 
not  just  pay  for  the  extraction  of  resources,  but 
tor  their  replacement.  If  we  did  that,  building 
new  buildings  would  be  much  more  expensive 
than  saving  old  ones." 

continued  on  page  21 


Connaught  Armour^'  (1911),  Edmonton 

A  historical  "storybook,"  named  for  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Canada's  Governor  General  from 
19 1 1 '16,  this  Provincial  Historic  Resource 
( 1 979) ,  provided  drill  hall,  rifle  range  and 
offices  for  one  of  Alberta's  oldest  mounted 
regiments,  B.  Squadron,  19th  Alberta  Dragoons 
who  served  in  W.W.  I  at  Ypres.  the  Somme, 
and  Vimy  Ridge.  The  restored  building  now 
houses  a  restaurant. 
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ore  and  more,  through  the  1980s  and  1990s,  public  buildings,  potential  candidates  for 
demolition,  were  rescued  and  recycled  as  homes  to  the  arts.  The  savings  in  energy  and 
resources,  construction  and  materials  costs  became  obvious,  and  cultural  groups  which  might 
otherwise  not  have  been  able  to  survive  have  breathed  new  life  into  old  structures.  In  encore  - 
Recycling  Public  Buildings  for  the  Arts,  published  in  1980,  Harold  Kalman,  Keith  Wagland,  and 
Robert  Bailey  describe  examples  from  across  Canada  of  fine,  generous,  solid  old  buildings 
rehabilitated  to  house  active  arts  groups.  They  include  a  section  on  the  economic  advantages  of 
rehabilitation,  indicating  that  studies  show  per  unit  costs  to  be  less  than  new  construction.  As  well, 
they  add,  you  have  to  take  into  account  that  many  of  these  redundant  public  buildings  are 
purchased  for  a  nominal  amount  and  restored  with  volunteer  labour. 

Here  are  three  grand  old  structures  recycled  as  homes  to  the  arts  in  Alberta: 


Bowman  Arts  Centre  (1912),  Lethbridge 

Built  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  the  Lethbridge 
Maniml  Training  School  served  as  a  regional 
centre  for  domestic  science  and  manual  arts  until 
1915.  That  year,  it  became  an  elementary 
school  and  was  renamed  to  honour  Charles  B . 
Bowman,  a  prominent  Lethbridge  businessman. 
In  1963,  after  the  local  school  board  closed  it, 
the  City  of  Lethbridge  purchased  it  as  a  home  for 
the  Allied  Arts  Council.  Known  as  the  Bowman 
Arts  Centre,  it  is  a  busy  community  arts  facility, 
home  to  several  organizations . 

Designated  a  Provincial  Historic  Resource  in 
1982,  the  Bowman  Arts  Centre  retains  much  of 
its  original  building  fabric  and  character  on  the 
outside  and  its  original  plan  on  the  inside. 
Utilities  have  been  upgraded  and  with  a  $10,000 
grant  from  the  Alberta  Historical  Resources 
Foundation  in  1989,  the  roof  was  restored  with 
cedar  shingles . 


Fire  Hall  No.  6  (1910),  Edmonton 

Built  to  replace  Strathcona's  original  wooden 
fire  hall,  this  two-storey  brick  fire  hall  served  the 
community  until  1954.  Its  name  was  changed 
from  Fire  Hall  No.  ]  to  Fire  Hall  No.  6  when 
Strathcona  amalgamated  with  Edmonton  in 
1912.  Its  high  cupola-topped  tower,  containing 
the  hall  alarm  bell  and  drying  racks  for  the  hoses, 
became  a  well-known  local  landmark.  Fire  Hall 
No. 6  is  the  only  extant  fire  hall  of  its  day  in 
Edmonton. 

In  1 974 ,  the  Walterdale  Theatre  Group 
leased  Fire  Hall  No. 6  from  the  City  of 
Edmonton  and  converted  it  for  its  use.  This 
active  amateur  theatre  group  adapted  the  space , 
creating  a  stage,  seating,  foyer,  workshops, 
storage  and  rehearsal  areas.  Other  theatre  groups 
now  also  use  this  Registered  Historic  Resource 
( 1 976)  as  a  primary  venue  for  productions 
during  Edmonton's  Fringe  Theatre  Festival, 
continued  on  page  22 
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hile  most  materials  in  heritage  build- 
ings are  environmentally  friendly,  one 
clear  exception  is  lead-based  paint.  It  can  be  a 
real  hassle.  How  do  you  know  it's  there  and 
how  can  you  deal  with  it  while  protecting  your 
health,  the  integrity  of  your  heritage  building 
and  the  environment? 

Assume  that  if  you're  working  on  a  building 
constructed  before  1950,  the  paint  is  lead- 
based.  What  to  do?  Preservationists  who  view 
the  paint  itself  as  a  valuable,  integral  feature  of 
historic  buildings  may  not  want  to  remove  or 
change  it  at  all.  But  what  if  you  cannot  or  do 
not  want  to  keep  it  in  place?  You  can  encapsu- 
late it,  strip  it,  or  replace  the  architectural 
features  it  covers. 

To  encapsulate  it  is  to  cover  it  with  wall- 
board,  fiberglass,  panelling  or  some  other 
sheathing.  Problem  is,  it's  still  there  and  re- 
mains a  hazard  for  future  restoration.  If  you 
don't  want  to  replace  painted  features  of  your 
heritage  building  with  replicas  of  the  original 
details,  then  stripping  the  paint  is  your  best 
option. 

However,  you  have  to  take  precautions  and 
be  aware  of  the  levels  and  kinds  of  risks  in- 
volved. Scraping  and  sanding  produce  dust. 
Lead  dust  can  cause  lead  poisoning  if  the  dust 
from  sanding  or  stripping  the  paint  is  breathed 
in  or  ingested.  Research  has  shown  that  ab- 
sorbing even  small  amounts  over  a  long  period 
of  time  can  cause  chronic  lead  poisoning,  re- 
sulting in  digestive  and  ner\'e  problems  and 


affecting  mental  development  in  children. 
Experts  also  note  that  lead  fumes  are  toxic  and 
suggest  you  stay  away  from  propane  torches  and 
heat  guns.  But  chemical  stripping  with  sol- 
vents involves  risks,  too,  from  the  chemicals 
themselves  and  the  lead. 

'■Restoration  Health  Hazards,"  m  the  Janu- 
ary/February- 1988  issue  of  Old  House  Jomimh 
offers  good  advice.  It  stresses  wearing  a  respira- 
tor specifically  designed  to  filter  micro- 
particulate  lead  and  ventilating  the  area  well. 
It  recommends  wearing  special  clothes,  includ- 
ing shoes,  removing  them  at  the  work  site  and 
washing  them  separately.  To  deal  with  chemi- 
cals in  strippers,  always  wear  eye  and  skin 
protection  and  again,  make  sure  vou  ha\  e  cross- 
ventilation  and  an  exhaust  fan  in  an  open 
window.  It  advises  not  eating  or  smoking  where 
paint  is  being  stripped  and  always  cleaning  the 
area  thoroughly  daily  of  dust  and  sludge.  "Bag" 
it  (in  approved  containers),  tag  it  and  call  your 
local  waste  disposal  number  to  find  out  what  to 
do  with  it,  it  suggests. 

Another  source  of  good  information  is  "Lead: 
New  Worries  About  Old  Paint,"  bv  Derek 
Stevenson,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Construction,  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada,  in  Volume  15,  number  3, 
]anuary-Februar>'  1992  of  Update,  published 
by  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada. 

continued  on  page  22 
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ecomuseum  is  an  innovative  tool  for 
heritage  resource  preservation  and  de- 
velopment which  views  the  environment  in 
three  parts:  the  human  population,  the  natural 
environment  and  the  effect  of  the  human  popu- 
lation on  that  environment.  For  heritage  re- 
sources, one  of  the  most  obvious  effects  is  the 
built  environment.  In  ecomuseums,  when  her- 
itage structures  and  surrounding  natural  areas 
are  restored  and  recycled  as  tourist  attractions, 
they  raise  public  awareness  of  the  need  to 
preserve  both  heritage  and  natural  resources. 

Crowsnest  Pass  Ecomuseum  - 
New  Initiatives 

The  ecomuseum  concept  provides  a  timely 
and  necessary  means  for  development  of  the 
Crowsnest  Pass.  It  preserves  the  rich  history  of 
the  area,  educates  and  exposes  residents  and 
visitors  to  the  wealth  of  historic  attractions, 
cultural  diversity  and  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, while  ensuring  the  long  term  economic 
viability  of  the  region  through  cultural  tourism 
development.  The  assistance  of  the  Alberta 
Historical  Resources  Foundation  has  been  valu- 
able in  the  growth  of  this  new 
concept  in  Alberta. 

The  Crowsnest  Pass 
Ecomuseum  has  established  it- 
self as  an  evolving  enterprise, 
undergoing  restoration  and  de- 
velopment with  a  focus  on  coal 
mining.  This  year,  we  have  an 
exciting  new  project.  We  have 
received  a  grant  from  the  Envi- 
ronment Partners  Fund  to  re- 
habilitate the  interpretive  ac- 
cess to  the  Bellevue  Mine  por- 
tals. The  project  aims  to  stabi- 
lize exposed  erodible  material, 
relocate  debris  to  present  slippage  on  coulee 
slopes,  establish  self-sustaining  vegetation  cover 


The  Coulee  Reclamation  Project 

compatible  with  natural  vegetation,  stabilize 
reclaimed  areas  and  stabilize  long  term  drain- 
age for  both  natural  and  storm  sewer  discharges 
presently  in  use. 

This  coulee  was  the  main  access  to  the 
Bellevue  Mine  from  1903  to  1962.  Since  the 
mine  closed,  it  has  been  used  as  a  dumping 
ground.  This  project  will  reclaim  the  coulee, 
restoring  it  to  its  natural  state. 

Visitors  can  tour  the  mine  daily  this  sum- 
mer during  July  and  August. 

-  Helen  Tremaine ,  Crowsnest  Pass 
Ecomuseum  Trust 

Ecomuseums  cominued  on  page  22 


View  of  the  Orientation  Centre 
from  the  mine  entrance. 
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you  having  trouble  finding  just 
Ji  ^  the  right  panels  ofleaded  glass  for 
the  transom  of  that  old  railway  station  you're 
working  on?  Do  you  have  a  collection  of  old 
brass  lighting  fixtures  gathering  dust  in  your 
attic?  Let  us  connect  you  with  the  buyer  or 
seller  you  need. 

If  you  want  or  have  historic  building  mate- 
rials for  a  restoration  project,  facade  materials 
such  as  old  brick,  old  windows,  architectural 
metals,  lights  or  fixtures,  we  will  advertise  for 
you  at  no  cost  in  Material  World,  a  new  regular 
column  in  The  Cornerstone. 

We  do  not  accept  commercial  advertising 
hut  we  are  happy  to  pass  along  information 
readers  wish  to  share  about  helpful  places  and 
successful  searches.  As  always,  use  of  submitted 
material  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  editor. 

And  now,  to  lead  off,  our  inaugural  request 
comes  from  Ron  Edgecombe,  Construction 
Coordinator,  Main  Street  Lacombe: 

He  is  looking  for  a  supply  of  carrara  or 
vitrolite  glass  -  about  200  square  feet  of  green, 
40  square  feet  of  black  -  for  the  facade  of  the 
Puffer-Chung  building.  If  you  can  help,  please 
contact  Ron  Edgecombe  at  Main  Street 
Lacombe,  Box  3479,  5014  -  50  Avenue, 
Lacombe,  TOC  ISO,  phone  782-5220  or  fax 
782-5655  or  architect  David  Murray  at  330, 
10190  -  104  Street,  Edmonton,  phone  424- 
6541  or  fax  426-4265. 

Your  ad  could  appear  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  Cornerstone.  Send  specific  information 
about  what  building  materials  you  need  or 
have,  the  amount  and  any  additional  details 
that  will  speed  the  search,  with  your  name. 
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address  and  telephone  number,  to:  The  Cor- 
nerstone, Alberta  Historical  Resources  Foun- 
dation, 8820  -112  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
T6G  2P8. 

Architectural  Clearinghouse 

Here's  one  place  you  might  check  out  if 
you're  in  Edmonton  looking  for  building  mate- 
rials for  your  heritage  restoration.  The  Archi- 
tectural Clearinghouse  is  owned  by  Envirocycle 
Expediting,  a  non-profit  company  set  up  in 
1989  to  promote  and  enhance  recycling  and 
reuse  of  building  materials  that  would  other- 
wise end  up  in  landfills.  According  to  Market- 
ing Director  Heli  Kuivanen,  it  deals  with  about 
200  tonnes  of  building  materials  a  month. 

Staff  identify  materials,  compile  a  compu- 
ter database  inventory  and  print  a  catalogue.  In 
some  cases,  they  arrange  access  for  contractors 
to  sites  before  demolition.  The  Architectural 
Clearinghouse  also  acts  as  a  recycling  depot, 
open  to  the  public,  and  sells  building  materials 
at  a  fraction  of  retail  costs.  As  well,  with  the 
computerized  inventory,  staff  can  coordinate 
materials  wanted  and  available,  at  no  fee. 

By  recycling  architectural  materials, 
Envirocycle  hopes  to  reduce  the  costs  of  reno- 
vation and  demolition;  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  quality  reusable  building  materials;  ex- 
tend the  life  of  landfills  and  reduce  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  waste  management;  conserve 
natural  resources;  and  increase  environmental 
awareness. 

continued  on  page  1 7 
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Advice 
with  your 
Heritage  Resource? 


Help  is  at  hand.  A  new  series  of  publica- 
tions, Heritage  Notes  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. Coproduced  by  Historic  Sites  and  Ar- 
chives Services  and  the  Alberta  Historical  Re- 
sources Foundation,  these  handy  technical 
booklets  will  answer  many  of  your  questions  on 
a  wide  range  of  topics. 

One  set  of  Heritage  Notes  will  discuss  plan- 
ning for  heritage  resources,  covering  aspects 
such  as  the  planning  process,  visitor  question- 
naires, feasibility  studies,  Alberta's  designation 
programme  and  exhibitions.  Another  set  on 
building  preservation  will  have  general  infor- 
mation on  the  character  and  design  of  build- 
ings, as  well  as  more  specific  information  about 
materials  such  as  masonry,  paint,  architectural 
metals,  plaster,  and  wood,  and  information 
about  roofs,  foundations,  windows,  floors,  en- 
trances, mechanical  systems  and  landscaping. 
An  architectural  style  manual  will  provide  an 
overview  of  styles  for  residential,  commercial 
and  church  buildings.  Heritage  Notes  on  facil- 
ity management  will  examine  delivery  aspects 
of  interpretive  programming  as  well  as  human 
resource  management.  Finally,  a  set  on  collec- 
tions will  address  curatorship  as  well  as  collec- 
tions development,  management  and  conser- 
vation. 

In  the  inaugural  volume,  Planning  Your 
Interpretation  Programme,  Chris  Robinson,  a 
Heritage  Planning  Officer  with  Historic  Sites 
and  Archives  Service,  takes  you  step  by  step 
through  the  process  of  developing  an  interpre- 
tive plan  for  the  programme  at  your  heritage 
facility.  He  looks  at  the  basic  principles  of 


interpretation  that  bring  the  site  alive  for  visi- 
tors. He  discusses  research,  themes,  resources, 
media,  audiences  and  constraints;  helps  you 
outline  goals  and  objectives;  and  suggests  alter- 
natives for  delivery. 

For  more  information  about  Heritage  Notes 
or  to  place  an  order,  please  contact:  The  Coor- 
dinator, Architectural  Preservation  Services, 
Publication  Programme,  Old  St.  Stephen's 
College,  8820  - 11 2  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
T6G  2P8. 


Architectural  Clearinghouse, 

continued  from  page  1 6 

Unfortunately  for  our  readers  though,  her- 
itage building  materials  are  rare  and  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  their  inventory,  says  Ms 
Kuivanen.  However,  occasionally  there  are 
real  finds.  In  February,  for  example,  the 
Clearinghouse  had  hundreds  of  pieces  of  clinker 
brick  on  hand,  available  at  $  1/each.  It  also  had 
several  large  framed  windows  from  an  old  school 
building,  going  at  $35  -  $45  each.  She  suggests 
that  people  could  try  their  computerized  sys- 
tem for  particular  requests. 

The  Architectural  Clearinghouse  is  located 
at  5920  -  103  Street  in  Edmonton,  T6H  6H2, 
Telephone:  436-1222. 
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MAIN  STREET  ALBERTA  UPDATE 
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1 February ,  1 93  2 ,  Cardston's  Mayfair  Thea- 
tre  reopened  after  a  major  renovation. 
Fifty  years  later,  on  February  14,  1992,  the 
latest  incarnation  of  the  Mayfair  opened  to  the 
public.  Two  years'  effort  and  over  a  million 
dollars  were  expended  to  create  the  new  facil- 
ity, now  known  as  the  "Carriage  House  Thea- 
tre." The  Alberta  Main  Street  Programme 
participated  in  the  project,  funding  a  portion  of 
the  facade  work.  And  as  St.  George,  Utah,  is 
Cardston's  "Sister  City,"  the  St.  George  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  City  Council  donated 
$250  by  jointly  purchasing  a  seat  in  the  new 
theatre. 

Very  little  of  the  original  fabric  remained, 
due  to  a  succession  of  renovations,  expansions, 
and  a  fire.  The  front  and  side  walls  and  the  roof 
trusses  from  the  existing  building  were  utilized 
in  the  new  structure.  The  interior  was  gutted 
and  refitted  with  the  latest  theatre  technology. 

Choosing  among  various  architectural 
themes  represented  by  the  Mayfair  during  its 
long  history,  the  design  team  settled  on  a  1 940s 
art  deco  motif.  The  extensive  glass  brick  in  the 
facade  was  retained  and  echoed  inside  by  the 


construction  of  a  glass  brick  balcony  wall  over- 
looking the  lobby.  The  exterior  motif  was  car- 
ried throughout  the  interior  by  use  of  pastel 
shades  of  teal  green  and  peach,  embellished 
columns  flanking  the  stage,  and  decorative 
touches  such  as  a  1940s  replica  Coca  Cola 
dispenser. 

The  new  theatre  is  designed  for  both  mov- 
ies and  live  productions.  It  will  house  the 
Cardston  Community  Theatre  as  well  as  the 
Carriage  House  Summer  Theatre.  The  inaugu- 
ral film  was  "Hook,"  which  played  to  532 
people  during  two  showings  on  the  evening  of 
February  14-  Attendance  for  the  first  week 
totalled  1571  (in  a  town  of  3500)  making  the 
Carriage  House  Theatre  the  top-grossing  thea- 
tre in  its  population  category  in  all  of  Canada. 

Having  long  been  proud  of  the  quality  of 
productions  by  the  Community  Theatre  and 
the  Carriage  House  Theatre,  Cardston  can 
now  be  proud  of  the  state-of-the-art  facility 
which  has  become  an  architectural  focal  point 
of  its  main  street. 

-  Howard  Snyder,  Main  Street  Coordinator, 

Cardston 


The  Mayfair  Theatre ,  before  rehabilitation 


Its  "lalcsi  incanuition" 
as  the  Carriage  House  Theatre. 
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Chown  Residence  (1912/13),  Edmonton 

The  Chowns ,  a  prominent  jewelry  business 
family ,  built  their  home  in  the  developing 
Highlands  area  during  Edmonton's  pre-World 
War  I  land  boom.  It  is  being  restored  as  a 
private  residence. 


Toronto  Dominion  Bank  (1911), 
Calgary 

The  only  bank  in  Alberta  known  to 
have  a  terra-cotta  facade ,  this  massive 
building  is  integral  to  the  streetscape  of 
historic  Stephen  Avenue.  Once  all  the 
original  classical  decorative  capitals 
and  the  front  entryway  are  restored, 
the  main  hall  will  open  as  a 
rcstaunint . 


St.  Norbert's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(1922/26),  Provost 

Built  by  the  German-Canadian  settlers  in 
Rosenheim ,  this  church  was  the  centre  of 
community  life.  A  local  landmark,  it  served  as 
an  aerial  marker  for  pilots  training  during 
W.W.U.  Distinctive  in  style  (Baroque  Revival) 
and  type  (German  Roman  Catholic) ,  this 
Provincial  Historic  Resource  (1978)  is  a  heritage 
symbol  of  the  early  culture  of  the  area. 
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Edgerton  C.N.  Station  (1911) 

The  Edgerton  &  District  Historical 
Society  maintains  this  building  as  a 
museum.  It  is  a  rare  surviving  example 
of  the  standard  style  of  railway  station 
built  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  on  its  main  line  to  Edmonton. 


Red  Deer  Courthouse  (1930/31) 

The  last  courthouse  in  Alberta  to  be 
constructed  with  classic  details,  its 
location  was  determined  by  the  City 
Beautiful  civic  centre  plan  in  Red  Deer, 
developed  before  1914-  The  Red  Deer 
&  District  Allied  Arts  Council  operates 
this  Provincial  Historic  Resource 
(1986)  as  a  community  arts  centre.  It 
displays  complete  historic  integrity  and 
original  architectural  design. 
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George  Pegg  Botanical 
Garden  (1940), 
Lac  Ste.  Anne 

A  self-taught  taxonomist 
and  botanist,  George  Pegg 
identified  and  collected 
many  of  Alberta's  wild 
plants  and  maintained 
unusual  native  trees , 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants 
on  his  parents'  homestead. 
The  George  Pegg 
Botanical  Society  plans  to 
restore  the  126  acre  site, 

containing  eight  farm  buildings  and  a  two  acre  garden  bordered  by  trees  which  George  Pegg  planted, 
and  to  preserve  the  existing  plant  species,  thus  combining  heritage  and  environmental  conservation. 
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Colour  Heritage  Conservation 
Qreen, 

continued  from  page  7 

In  the  same  ICOMOS  Canada  Bulletin, 

Jacques  Dalibard,  Executive  Director,  Herit- 
age Canada  examines  how  this  partnership 
might  be  achieved.  The  first  challenge,  he 
suggests,  is  semantic,  clarifying  the  concepts  of 
heritage  and  environment.  "Heritage"  has  been 
relegated  to  the  conservation  of  some  aspects 
of  the  human-made  environment,  while  "envi- 
ronmental" is  thought  of  as  the  conservation  of 
a  sustainable  habitat,  he  notes.  However,  he 
stresses,  the  "environment  is  everything  that 
makes  up  our  surroundings..."  while  "heritage" 
is  "the  way  we  place  value  upon  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  environment  in  order  to  maintain 
a  sustainable  habitat  and  a  sense  of  self."  The 
concepts  need  to  be  clarified,  he  concludes,  so 
that  the  people  involved  understand  that  "we 
are  all  on  the  same  team."  Motives,  interests 
and  objectives  may  be  different,  but  all  the 
groups,  whatever  their  reasons,  are  concerned 
about  saving  heritage,  sustaining  the  environ- 
ment. 

Conservationists,  heritage  or  environmen- 
tal, are  united  by  "underlying  truths"  such  as 
the  idea  that  "the  ecological,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  elements  that  make  up  our  envi- 
ronment constitute  a  single,  complex  web  of 
interdependency,"  he  writes.  Once  that  is  un- 
derstood, they  can  work  as  partners,  with  indi- 
vidual mandates  and  fields,  to  overcome  their 
common  enemy:  people's  ignorance  about  the 
environment  and  how  to  conserve  it.  Conser- 
vation groups  must  get  people  involved,  with 
information  and  skills,  and  let  them  know  that 
everyone  must  participate,  he  proposes. 
The  Editor 

Why  Recycle  Older  Buildings? 

continued  from  page  9 

Several  authors  refer  to  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  traditional  building  design  and  con- 
struction. In  "Inherent  Energy-Saving  Features 
of  Old  Buildings,"  Theodore  Anton  Sande, 


author  of  Industrial  Archeology:  A  'New  Look 
at  the  American  Heritage,  examines  energy 
conservation  of  historic  buildings  in  terms  of 
siting,  exterior  configuration,  interior  configu- 
ration and  sun  control.  He  concludes  that  the 
extent  to  which  a  building's  design  considers 
site  and  climate  determines  how  efficiently  it 
uses  energy.  Most  older  buildings  are  efficient, 
he  says.  He  also  notes  an  economic  lesson: 
"...nothing  in  the  available  evidence  on  old 
buildings  suggests  that  it  costs  one  cent  more  to 
design  a  building  so  that  it  properly  fits  its  site 
and  climate.  Taking  advantage  of  the  earth's 
heat  and  coolness,  facing  a  main  facade  to 
capture  the  sun's  rays,  constructing  a  porch  to 
shade  a  facade... or  sizing  windows  to  let  in  light 
yet  minimize  heat  loss  -  all  of  these...  are 
matters  of  judgement  and  planning  and  do  not 
require  great  expenditure  for  their  attainment." 

Alberta  Views  ^ 

continued  from  page  1 2 

Murray  thinks  it's  a  shame  that  these  ideas 
aren't  part  of  any  political  platform  yet,  but 
proposes  another  way  of  making  people  aware 
of  heritage  and  environmental  conservation 
connections.  He'd  like  to  see  an  in  depth  study 
of  an  inner  city  heritage  neighbourhood  that 
has  been  successfully  restored.  "Let's  look  at 
what  makes  it  a  good  community,  what  would 
make  it  better,  and  how  much  living  in  this 
community,  preserving  and  enhancing  it,  is  in 
line  with  all  the  environmental  principles,  and 
start  raising  people's  consciousness  that  this  is 
a  good  lifestyle." 

-  Mr.  Murray  has  been  an  architect  in  Alberta  since 
J  969.  His  experience  and  expertise  include  feasibility 
studies,  historic  site  and  building  planning  and 
redevelopment,  urban  design  studies  and  guidelines. 
His  projects  include  design  guidelines  and  facade 
rehabilitation  for  Main  Street  Lacombe,  restoration 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  Dr.  George /Kemp  House  in 
Innisfail  and  the  Dickson  Store,  and  continuing  work 
for  the  Old  Strathcona  Foundation. 
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Heritage  Homes  for  the  Arts, 

continued  from  page  1 3 

Pumphouse  Theatre  (1910), 
Calgary 

This  pump  house ,  the  second  in 
the  city's  waterworks,  was 
abandoned  in  1948.  Its 
surrounding  grounds  were  once 
a  favourite  local  picnic  spot. 
The  Pumphouse  Theatres ,  a 
non-profit  society  which 
supports  community  theatre 
groups  now  operates  this  Registered  Historic  Resource  (1975)  as  a  home  to  a  number  of  amateur 
companies  and  the  venue  for  Calgary's  Regional  One  Act  Play  Festival.  The  interior  restoration  of  the 
pump  house  reflects  its  origins  by  incorporating  part  of  the  early  pumping  machinery  into  the  decor. 
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Lead-based  Paint:  More  than  a 
Headachey 

continued  from  page  1 4 

He  discusses  detection,  noting  that  spot- 
test  kits  are  available,  but  to  be  sure,  you  could 
have  samples  checked  by  a  commercial  testing 
lab  certified  by  the  Standards  Council  of  Canada 
or  the  Canadian  Association  for  Environmen- 
tal Analytical  Laboratories.  Under  strategies, 
he  explores  encapsulation  options  and  also  the 
risks  and  precautions  for  stripping.  For  further 
information,  he  lists  American  and  Canadian 
authorities  including  Health  and  Welfare  Cana- 
da's Environmental  Health  Directorate  and 
Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
(check  directories  for  regional  offices). 

For  advice  about  lead-based  paint,  you  can 
also  contact  Architectural  Preservation  Offic- 
ers at  Historic  Sites  and  Archives  Services, 
Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism,  8820  - 
112  Street,  Edmonton,  T6G  2P8,  telephone 
431-2300. 


EcomuseumSf 

continued  from  page  1 5 

Kalyna  Country 

A  new  ecomuseum  has  been  proposed  for 
east  central  Alberta.  It  will  integrate  six  dis- 
tinct historical  layers,  including:  the  geologi- 
cal and  glacial  history;  the  natural  environ- 
ment, past  and  present  flora  and  fauna;  aborigi- 
nal history  and  culture  and  modern  native  life, 
relying  on  knowledge  of  the  elders;  European 
exploration  and  the  fur  trade;  early  agricultural 
settlement;  and  the  evolution  of  modern  com- 
munities. 

The  suggested  name,  Kalyna  Country,  comes 
from  the  Ukrainian  word  for  the  highbush 
cranberry,  a  perennial  with  distinctive  red  ber- 
ries and  leaves,  abundant  throughout  the  area. 
Natives  and  Europeans  relied  on  it  for  tradi- 
tional foods  and  medicine. 

Community  representatives  have  formed  a 
steering  committee  to  begin  planning  and  de- 
velopment. For  more  information,  please  con- 
tact: 

Bill  Tracy,  Planner,  Resource  Management 
and  Planning,  Historical  Sites  and  Archives 
Services,  Alberta  Culture  and  Multicultural- 
ism, 8820  -  112  Street,  Edmonton,  T6G  2P8, 
telephone:  431-2342. 
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Morris  Flewwelling,  Director  of  Museums 
for  the  Red  Deer  and  District  Museum,  proudly 
displays  Great  Canadian  Dream,  Treaty  No. 7 
by  Joane  Cardinal-Schubert,  created  to  com- 
memorate the  1 00th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty.  This  Foundation-owned  diptych, 
part  of  Cardinal- Schubert's  Ca- 
nadian Identity  Painting  Se- 
ries, is  on  long  term  loan  to  the 
museum  and  hangs  in  the  foyer. 
The  canvas  on  the  right  shows 
passionate  images  of  pre-treaty 
life  and  the  decline  of  the  in- 
digenous culture.  The  canvas 
on  the  left  depicts  sombre  im- 
ages of  major  players  in  Treaty 
No. 7,  including  Jerry  Potts, 
Colonel  MacLeod  and  Chief 
Crowfoot. 


Alberta  Historical  Resource  Foundation's 

Transportation /Industrial  Artifact  Preservation  Programme 


Purpose:  To  encourage  the  preservation 
and  public  display  of  transportation  and  indus- 
trial artifacts  which  proponents  have  estab- 
lished as  having  distinctive  and  significant 
connection  to  Alberta  history  or  a  particular 
locality  in  the  province. 

Eligibility:  Only  available  to  registered  so- 
cieties with  access  to  public  display  space  or 
institutions,  such  as  community  museums.  The 
artifact  must  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  the  last 
remaining,  the  best  example  or  directly  associ- 
ated with  a  key  historic  event  or  figure.  It  must 
be  Alberta-built  or  have  been  used  continu- 
ously for  a  long  time  within  the  province. 

Use:  One  time  only  funds,  for  costs  associ- 
ated with  restoration  and  display.  Not  for  arti- 
fact purchase,  engine  maintenance  or  total 
reproductions. 

Amount:  $100,000  annually  for  up  to  four 
projects,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Provided  on  a  50-50  cost-sharing  basis, 
adjudication  to  consider  heritage  significance, 
ability  of  the  proponent  to  conduct  the  work. 


public  accessibility,  and  availability  of  funds. 

Conditions:  Projects  to  be  considered  and 
approved  in  advance.  Not  for  completed  work. 
A  plan  must  be  submitted  identifying  phases  of 
restoration/interpretation,  all  projected  costs, 
experience  of  workers,  and  funding  for  mainte- 
nance. It  must  also  include  a  written  descrip- 
tion of  display  facility,  number  of  visitors,  and 
relationship  between  artifacts  and  interpretive 
display.  Payment  issued  on  submission  of  origi- 
nal receipts  and  invoices.  Applicant  must  com- 
plete project  or  phase  within  two  years  of 
award.  Except  for  travelling  exhibits,  artifacts 
will  remain  in  Alberta.  Agreements  require 
that  should  funded  artifacts  leave  Alberta 
within  five  years,  the  grant  and  associated 
interest  will  be  returned. 

Deadlines:  February  1st  and  September  1st 
of  each  year. 

For  further  information,  please  contact 
Monika  McNabb,  Grants  Officer,  Alberta  His- 
torical Resources  Foundation,  8820  - 1 1 2  Street, 
Edmonton,  T6G  2P8.  Phone:427-3182 
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m  ma  more 


Canadian  Heritage  Preservation:  A 
Manual  of  Building  Preservation,  edited  by 
Eric  P.  Jokinen,  Lone  Pine  Publishing,  1987. 
Case  studies  of  significant  restoration  projects 
from  across  the  country,  including  the  J.J. 
Duggan  House  in  Edmonton  and  Hollinsworth 
Building  in  Calgary. 


the  trail  used  by  pioneers  who  settled  the  Peace 
Country  froml911-1916.It  contains  excerpts 
from  family  histories  and  research  from  the 
Edmonton  Bulletin  of  the  day.  $30.00  +  $2.00 
postage  and  handling.  For  copies,  contact 
Debolt  &  District  Pioneer  Museum  Society, 
Box  386,  Debolt,  Alberta  TOH  IBO. 


encore  -  Recycling  Public  Buildings  for 

the  Arts,  by  Harold  Kalman,  Keith  Wagland, 
and  Robert  Bailey,  published  by  Corpus  Infor- 
mation Services  Limited,  with  Department  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Publishing  Centre,  Supply  and  Services 
Canada,  1980.  Through  case  studies,  it  de- 
scribes the  benefits  for  communities  of  preserv- 
ing and  promoting  heritage  while  recycling 
public  buildings. 

New  Energy  from  Old  Buildings,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pres- 
ervation, 1981.  A  collection  of  papers  linking 
heritage  and  energy  conservation,  many  origi- 
nally presented  at  the  symposium,  "Preserva- 
tion: Reusing  America's  Energy,"  May  1980 
under  the  cosponsorship  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Resident  Associate  Program. 

The  Economics  of  Rehabilitation,  by 

Donovan  D.  Rypkema,  1 992.  Explains  the  ben- 
efits of  historic  preservation,  comparing  costs 
of  rehabilitation  and  new  construction.  Funded 
by  the  Andy  Warhol  Foundation  for  the  Visual 
Arts,  a  booklet  in  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  Information  Series.  Cost:  $5 
US. 

Information  about  the  above  two  books 
from:  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

The  Edson  to  Qrande  Prairie  Trail,  pub- 
lished by  the  Debolt  &  District  Pioneer  Mu- 
seum Society,  1 99  L  This  book  tells  the  story  of 


Alberta  Medical 
Foundation  Grants 

The  Foundation  will  consider  requests  for 
the  support  of  research,  writing,  editingand 
publication,  separately  or  together,  dealing 
thehistory  of  medicine,  nursing,  hospitals  or 
health  care  and  the  healing  arts  in  Alberta. 
Next  deadline:  September  15,  1992.  For 
information,  write  to:  The  AlbertaMedical 
Foundation,  400,  12230  -  106  Ave., 
Edmonton  T5N  3ZJ 


Application  deadlines  are  February  1st 
and  September  1st  each  year,  for  grants 
in  the  following  categories: 

Feasibility  &  Planning  Studies 
Historic  Resource  Preservation 
Workshops,  Seminars,  Conferences 
Research 

Professional  Development 

Education 

Publications 

Heritage  Awareness 

Cemeteries 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Monika  McNabb,  Grants  Officer, 
Alberta  Historical  Resources  Founda- 
tion, 8820  - 11 2  Street,  Edmonton,  T6G 
2P8.  Phone:427-3182 
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